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OUR DRUMMER BOY, 


He was a Tittle fellow, young, too, and a great 
favorite with the regiment. He was a mother's 
boy, not babyish nor weak, but gentle, tender, 
pure, with a mother’s gentle nature in him, and 
reared by her love and truth to love and truth; 
aboy that might have made one of the noblest 
men, the best virtues of both sexes in him. 
Might have made! How often do we say it 
above short graves — sometimes, alas! above 
graves where all is not dead, only virtue and‘hope, 
put they—dead beyond resurrection. What bit- 
ter tears above these! What anguish hastening 
us to death! Blessed ye who say, ‘‘might have 
made,” at earth graves only! 

Franky, our little drummer, was a home boy, 
homesick among us, writing many letters with 
many tears, watching every mail distribution with 
anxious, streaming eyes, laughing and weeping 
all at once when he saw the delicate superscription 
he knew and loved so well. He kept all his let- 
ters sacredly, and they grew to quite a pack, 
which he re-read and re-read, wet eyes “at every 
reading. He often read his little Bible. Most of 
us had thin, light Testaments, more convenient to 
carry. He wanted the touching histories of the 
young Hebrews,—Joseph, and Samuel, and Dan- 
iel, and’ the three marfyrs of the furnace, those 
matchless stories of boyish piety, full of strength, 
and courage, and inspiration, to a nature like 
Frank's. He looked like a young Samuel him- 
self, and might have been one in the days of the 
temple, since his mother was another Hannah, 
and had given him to the Lord. 

He was her oldest son, and she a widow; and 
he had joined the army to earn for her’a dram- 
mer’s pay, and in earning it, help the nation’s 
cause. Adams, the ‘big drum” of our band, was 
his home neighbor,‘and the old man and the boy 
loved each other well. The old man, as we called 
him, though he was not old, only gray, had a 
weakness—no, a vice; he loved his cups, and left 
to himself would have drauk up all his pay. This 
was a grief to Franky, not only for his sake, but 
tor the sake ‘of those at home. 

He watched to see when he grew restless, when 
the thirst burned, and the appetite gnawed, and 
then he clung to the old man. He would lean 
against his knee, and holdi#® his hand and look- 
ing tearfully into his eyes would ask: ‘*What do 
you think they are doing at home now? Are they 
talking of us? I almost know they are thinking 
ofus. Who is sitting inyour chair? Little Sally 
has no ne to watch for at the gate now you are 
gone.” The old man, laying his face into his 
hands, would go back to the empty chair where 
he might never sit again, to the little door-yard 
gate where his pretty daughter used so often to 
meet him with gay, glad welcome, but which 
might never more swing on its hinges for him, and 
in his sorrow that he had not better loved and 
cared for the dear ones there, the burning thirst 
died out, the fierce appetite grew still. Franky 
Would not leave him till he knew, by his subdued 
look and soft, sad smile, that the memories of 
home and love were holding him back from sin. 

One evening he met him near the fatal place 
where they sold sin, and shame, and death, calling 
them “spirits,” and ‘‘cordials,” and other pleas- 
aitnames, ‘‘Spirits” that made men idiots and 
tlods! and ‘‘cordials” that made a wretchedness 
beyond all human relief! Franky was just in 
time. He drew to his friend’s side and laid his 
hand in his. 

“See the sunset, Mr. Adams! They are doing 
the chores at home now. If we could only be, at 
‘upper with them to-night! They'll soon be pray- 
ing for us.” 

Adams could not go for “spirits” or ‘“cordial” 

1. He went with the boy, and as they walked 
together their voices chimed in an old home mel- 
ody. Franky looked up in his companion’s face. 

“Mr. Adams, do you think you shall ever see 
home again ?” 

“I hope so,” was the emphatic answer. In 
moods like the present, he felt that he must go 

to be a better man than he had been among 
those he loved, to show them as he had never 
» how much dearer than all things else they 


were tohim, ‘Yes, I expect to go back, Frank 
don’t you 2” a : ‘ 


you?” 


Why shouldn’t you 2” 

‘It’s my feeling that I never-shall.” 

And Franky never went. Ina few days he was 
attacked with severe illness, and was soon sleep- 
ing in the hospital graveyard where sleep so many 
of the dearest, bravest boys. During his sick- 
ness he wanted the old drummer constantly by 
him, his hand in his, and his cheek on his pillow. 

‘‘I want you to love me,” he said to him again 
and again. ‘I miss my mother so, unless you 
love me.” 

It was beautiful to see how tender and gentle 
the old drummer grew by the sick boy’s bed, no 
woman tenderer or gentler. Had Franky been 
his own son he could not have watched and wept 
by him more lovingly. p 

“You do love me, Mr. Adams, don’t you?” 
said Franky. 

“TI surely do.” 

‘‘Then kiss me once more, and let me see it I 
can’t think it’s my mother.” 

Did the dying boy feel his mother’s lips upon 
his own, hear her heart beat by his in that last 
struggle? If not, ‘twas for no lack ot warmth, 
and tears, and heart-breaking, when the old 
drummer at his bidding fulfilled the mother’s 
holiest office, spoke the last word, took the last 
message, and gave the last kiss. 

**You do love me, Mr. Adams.” 

‘I do,” Adams could scarcely answer now. 

‘*Then may I ask you to promise me something. 
I can’t die easy without it.” 

Adams was silent. Had he a suspicion of what 
lay on the boy’s mind? 

‘*May I, Mr. Adams?” 

“Yes, Franky, ask me any thing.” 

‘*You won't drink any more liquor, Mr. Adams ?” 

Adams was again silent. 

‘‘Promise me for little Sally’s sake, if for noth- 
ing else !” 











t “She withdrew her foot, and stood still on the last stepping stone in the brook.” 


‘““No, Mr. Adams, I feel as if I never should. | ‘And for your sake too, Franky, I promise, for 
But if I don’t, you'll tell them everything, won't | 


I love you like my own.” 


The drummer stooped to the lips already cold, 
‘Certainly I shall, but you'll go back yourself. | and sealed there the promise made. 


hand nerved itself to a fond pressure. 


“O, Mr. Adams, I am so glad you promised! 
Tell my mother how I 


I shall die easy now. 
loved her to the very last! Tell her all!” 


The lips grew cold again—the hand was limp, 
pulseless—our dear drummer boy was dead.— 


Congregationalist. 





For the Companion. 


BLACEKBERRYING. 


It was a happy party, Susan White, and Emma 
and Mary Leonard, and Jane Marshall, crossing 
the fields together going to the Black woods to 
Emma Leonard wound her 
arm round Jane Marshall’s waist, and together 
they ‘“‘hippity hopped” down the long slopes, 
whispering to each other many a rare confidenee, 
promising to be intimate friends, and always go 
together, and tell each other everything, and al- 
ways take one another’s part. Ellen Leonard 
was as nearly alone in this-agreement as was pos- 
sible in the nature of the case, since she proposed 
the intimacy which Jane had never before thought 
of, and.urged the promises, and bound herself by 
strong asseverations, while Jane said little more 
than ‘‘yes,” ‘‘yes,” in amiable assent, feeling a 
sweet satisfaction in being so well liked and so 


pick blackberries. 


much trusted by Ellen. 


Susan White walked quietly behind with little 
Mary Leonard, making grass chairs and dandelion 
curls for her, and trimming her white sunbonnet 
with wild field flowers as they walked. Susan 
could not help noticing how pleased with each 
other, and how regardless of her, Emma and 
Jane seemed to be, but she was neither jealous 


nor selfish, and was content to go with little Mary, 
pleased that she could please her. 
The girls came to Black woods—black woods in- 


The cold 
lips warmed again to answer his; the feeble 


deed, deep, dark and solemn, but they had not to 
enter the fearful shades; the blackberries grew on 
the skirts and in the openings. Still they could 
not help feeling a great awe upon them, and Jane 
Marshall chilled with terror as she remembered 
the frightful stories she had heard of monstrous 
bears fascinating young children as they met them 
in the forest paths, and wild Indians springing 
upon them from some sly covert and carrying 
them awuy to their tribes to rear them as savages. 

“I’m so afraid here,” she said. 

‘*What are you afraid of? Nothing to make 
you afraid,” answered Ellen Leonard, boldly, 
growing bold herself as she tried to assure her 
|} companion, 

“But I am afraid,” said Jane. 
hadn’t come.” 

“You needn't be one bit afraid ; I'll promise you 
nothing’ll hurt you.” 

“Why, you don’t know.” 

“Yes, Ido know. Haven't I been here a hun- 
dred times? and nothing ever hurt me ;” and the 
great, heavy blackberries began to sound on the 
bottom of Ellen’s basket. ‘*What a story I have 
just told! No, Jane Marshall, I won't promise 
that nothing shall hurt you, for the blackberry 
thorns will hurt you, awfully. 
bleeding with them so quick.” 

“I'm so afraid!” still sighed Jane Marshall. 
“If I should get lost here! and I don’t know the 
way home !” : 

“Why, you won’t get lost. I'll take care of 
you. I won't go home without you.” 

“‘Won’t you? surely ?” 

“To be sure Iwon’t. But come, go to picking, 
or I shall have my basket full before you begin.” 

‘“‘Where are there any berries?” asked Jane, 
going from one unfruitful bush to another. ‘I 
can’t find any berries.” 

“Keep right on in the path before you and I 
guess you'll come to some,” answered Emma. 
‘“‘Why can’t we both pick off the same bush, 
and so keep together ?” 

‘Because we can’t; I want my bush to myself,” 
said the late intimate friend. 

A feeling of pain and resentment made Jane al- 
most forget her fears, and she went on by herself 
to hunt for berries. Mary Leonard and Susan 
White were far behind, gleaning from a few scat- 
tered bushes which she and Ellen had passed. 
She wished she was with them. She @d half a 
mind to go back to them and keep beside them, 
for she saw that they kept together. O, no! not 
with such fine berries before her as she now saw, 
great shining berries, almost as big as plums! 
She thought of nothing else till they were gath- 
ered into her basket—a large basket—she was 
glad of that, and meant to fill it—she could fill it 
soon if she could find plenty of such berries. She 
stripped the bush and went on looking for anoth- 
er. The bushes on her path were far apart, but 
well-laden with the finest fruit, and she went on 
by herself, picking as fast as she could, hurrying 
to get her basket filled, until she had gone a long 
way from the place where she had’ parted from 
Ellen Leonard. Her old fears were returning, 
and she called to know if any of the other girls 
were within hearing. Ellen Leonard answered 
her. 

‘Don’t go home without me,” she shouted ta 
Ellen. 

““No,” ElJen answered. 

Thus reassured, Jane went still farther on her: 
path, plunging deep into a blackberry thicket 
which covered a large, sunlit opening. No need 
to go farther to fill her basket, and clinfbirg care- 
fully along the old rotting logs to get at the high- 
est berries, lifting up the rough, tearing boughs 
to get at the lowest, she was quite unmindful: of 
slips, and tumbles, and torn and smarting: flesh, in 

her admiration of the beautiful fruit she had gath- 
ered, and her satisfaction that in spite of every-- 
thing she had saved it from an upsetting. 

But she was farther from her comrades then she 

thought. Ellen Leonard’s path had soon changed 

from its first direction, and following the course of 
the blackberries, run off in quite an opposite di- 

rection from that which Jane had taken, so that 

the two girls were going from each other at every 

step. When Ellen’s basket was full she called to 

Jane that she was going home. No answer.. 
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Jane was beyond the sound of her voice. She 
called to the other girls. They shouted back, and 
joined her. 

“Jane! Janey!” they all called, as they started 
homeward. ‘‘Jane,” they kept calling. 

“Why don’t she answer?” exclaimed Ellen 
Leonard, impatiently. ‘‘I know she must hear. 
There—I aint going to call her once again. My 
throat is dry and sore with screaming. I spose | 
she haint filled that great basket and don’t want} 
to come yet—thinks we'll wait for her. Greedy 
thing! to bring such a monstrous basket, and then | 
try to fill it!” ; 

“I’m afraid she’s lost,” sighed Susan White, 
breathing a long breath. ‘‘Hadn’t we better go 
back ?” 

“Go back! guess I aint going back for her! 
She’s old enough to take care of herself. If she 
can’t come when she’s called, let her go home 
alone !” 

“«Q, Ellen, I’m so afraid she’s lost.” 

“T aint.” 

“Jane! Janey!” called Susan. 

“You can’t call worth a cent. Nobody could 
hear that three rods off,” said Ellen, scornfully. 

“*T call as loud as I can,” answered Susan, ready 
to burst into tears. 

The three girls had left the skirts of the wood, 
crossed the first field and the little brook that ran 
along one of its borders, and Ellen and Mary 
Leonard had climbed the fence beyond. Susan 
White started to climb it. She could not. She 
withdrew her foot, and stood still on the last step- 
ping-stone in the brook. 

«I cannot leave Jane alone in the woods. I 
will not, Ellen,” she said. 

‘What a simpleton you are !” 

“J don't see how you can leave her when you 
promised her you wouldn't.” . 

‘‘Nonsense! can’t I change my mind? And 
d’you spose [ ever meant that I'd stay all night 
for her? No such thing.” 

“Well, I shall stay for her.” 

“‘T’ve no objections, but I know I sha’n’t. I’m 
half dead for some water now,” and calling her 
little sister to follow her, Ellen Leonard went on 
her way, Susan still standing by the brook, look- 
ing sadly back at the woods where Jane had been 
left. She waited, hoping each minute to see a 
pink sunbonnet rise above the bushes in the dis- 
tance, or hear a call or shout. She re-crossed the 
brook and waited again. She called. She was 
too far off to be heard. She went back. She 
must find Jane if possible. She could not leave 
her. She would not be left, and would not leave 
others. She became afraid as all alone she drew 
near to the gloomy woods. Still she went on. 
She must not turn back for fear. She must hush 
her fears and keep them down. She must do 
right in spite of fear. She was only doing as she 
would be done by. 

Jane Marshall was still in the blackberry thick- 
et, picking as fast as she could. Her basket was 
nearly full. It was time that the others had filled 
their baskets, for they were much smaller than 
hers. Every instant she was expecting to hear 
them call to her. She picked very fast, fast as 
she could. A few handfuls more and her basket 
would be full. She hoped they would not call 
quite yet, and picked only the largest berries, that 
would fill up fast. 

ler basket was full; why didn’t the girls call? 
She must have had altogether the best pick- 
ing-place. Well, she would help the others, and, 
happy in her success, she shouted to them. No 
answer but the forest echo. ‘Ellen Leonard !” 
«Ellen Leonard !” sounded again in hollow echo. 
Tt chilled her. She started to return the way she 
had come. ‘Ellen!’ Ellen!” and then those 
mocking echoes. She quickened her speed, tak- 
ing up the names of the other girls. The forest 
echoed them back just as chillingly and mock- 
ingly. 

She was alone; and in the edge of the great 
Black Woods. She was afraid to call any more ; 
she might rouse the bears and Indians. She ran 
on wildly in her fear, almost flew over the logs 
and through the brush and brambles, spilling her 
berries as she went. She dared not stop to gath- 
er them again, dared not even to look behind or 
around her. 

How long the way was! She had no thought 
that she had gone so far. She hurried on. Why, 
this was not the way she had come. She had 
never seen those interlacing trees in the path be- 


fore. Slie had not gathered berries here, the 
bushes still hung full. Where was she? She was 
lost. ‘*O God, help me!” she breathed in an ag- 


ony of terror, and then almost ceased to breathe. 
She stood fixed. Where should she go? What 
‘gould she do? 

' Janey! Janey!’ What is that? so, soft, so 
sweet, so welcome? is it an angel’s voice ? 


‘They have gone home.” 

“Gone, and left me? Why, Ellen promised, 
again and again, she would not leave me.” 

Susan said nothing. 

“Why, how could she leave me when she 
promised not to?” 

‘She was very thirsty.” 

‘‘And broke her promise for that ?” 

Long years afterwards a young woman of unu- 
sually fine appearance called at the residence of 
Mrs. Sherman, then at the head of a popular 
school for young ladies, and asked for employ- 
ment as a teacher. Mrs. Sherman saw something 
familiar in her face. She had seen those large 

ark eyes and those rare eyebrows before. 

‘May I ask your name ?” she inquired. 

*‘Leonard.” 

‘**Miss Ellen Leonard ?” 

‘The same.” 

‘I will further ask if you do not remember Jane 
Marshall?” She would have added, ‘‘who once 
went blackberrying with you,” but her kindness 
forbade the painful allusion. 

‘*] do remember her,” answered Miss Leonard, 
slightly coloring. 

Did she remember the blackberrying ? 

Mrs. Sherman was Jane Marshall; and there 
was no place for the elegant and accomplished 
Miss Leonard in her school, no place for one who 
had shown so little regard for her obligations. 

‘Is it said that ‘‘she was young when she broke 
her promise, and might have changed ?” 

Might: but the girl is mother of the woman. 

P. H. PHetps. 
——_-¢ 9 ———____— 
A DOG STORY. 


EXPLOITS OF THE DOG “SAILOR.” 


Just before the battle of Bull Run a lady: of 
Georgetown met a boy in the street, leading a dog 
by a string, and the boy was crying bitterly. She 
asked the cause of his crying. He said his moth- 
er had told him to take off the dog and have him 
killed, as she would have no dog about the house. 
He did not want to kill him, he was such a good 
dog; but he supposed he should have to do so, 
and thought he should tie a rope around a stone, 
and throw him into the Potomac. He said he 
would sell him for five cents; the lady told hirn 
she would give him a quarter. He accepted the 
offer at once, as this would give him spending 
money fora week. The dog appeared to bea 
cross of several breeds, but had long, shaggy 
ears, that hung down under his neck. The lady 
led him home. He was very intelligent, and soon 
became a great favorite in the family. They 
named him ‘*Sailor.” 

A Rhode Island battery was near there, and 
the ladies carried supplies to the sick soldiers. 
Sailor used to go with them, and a gunner by the 
name of John Barry took quite a liking to the 
dog, and when he went on an errand to George- 
town Sailor would frequently follow him baek to 
camp; and finally he concluded a military life was 
the best suited to him, and he left the family al- 
together and took up his abode with John Barry 
and the battery. 

Often when the battery was out practising, 
when the dense smoke would roll out from the 
mouth of the gun, Sailor has been seen to jump 
into the smoke and catch a mouthful and shake it, 
as though he had something real in his mouth. 

But the battery was ordered to front, and par- 
ticipated in the second battle of Bull Run. Let 
me digress a moment, just to say that our wounded 
and dead had to be removed or buried under a 
flag of truce; this was humiliating, but neverthe- 
less true. The field was some five miles long, 
and perhaps three broad, covered thick with 
wounded and dead. A friend of mine left my 
house under the auspices of the Christian Com- 
mission early on Saturday morning for the battle- 
field, and arrived there that evening, and worked 
night and day until the next Thursday evening, 
carrying off our wounded from this battle-field. 
There is no doubt many of our poor soldiers 
starved to death; others sutfered awfully from | 
thirst. Thursday evening, just at dark, they | 
came to an old apple tree, under which five of our | 
soldiers had dragged themselves, to protect them 
some from the rays of the sun by day, and dews | 
by night. They had only one ambulance, and | 
this would carry only four. They must leave one | 
of these men under the tree, alone on this vast | 
field—and which one should they leave? One of} 
them had been wounded in the head by a piece of 
shell—it was a bad wound; his head was fly 
blown, and maggots could be seen plainly, and as | 
they thought he could not live long, they left him | 
there alone under that tree. He was sensible | 
and could talk, and did not like to be left there | 
alone to die. Ihave thought if I had been there | 
I would have brought him off on my back, if I! 
had done it by short stages. But they could not| 








“Janey! Janey!” It is an unascended angel's, 
little Suaan White's. 

The big tears run like rain down Janey’s cheeks 
as she answers, ‘‘Susan, Susan dear, is it you?” 
~ Where are you, Janey?” 

“T don’t know. I'm lost.” 

“Keep still, then. Stay just where you are, and 
[ll find you.” 

“Let me come to you, Susan. 
ened.” 

“If you don’t stay still, perhaps you'll get worse 
lost.” 

Jane stood still, trembling with fear, almost 
overcome with her emotions. How long the mo- 
ments as she stood! 

“Janey!” Susan called again. ‘Keep calling 
me, Janey, so that I ean find you by your voice.” 

“Susan!” It was a relief to Jane that she 
could do something, if only to .call; a pleasure 
too, a joy, to repeat the name of her faithful 
friend. 

‘Susan! Susan!” She could hear the dry 
limbs crack and snap. Susan was near. The 
bushes rustled. There she was, a shout—a bound 


I'm so fright- 


—and the two girls stood together, both weeping. 
“Why, where are Ellen and Mary Leonard? 
are they lost, too?” Jane soon inguired. 


bring him off, and a rebel oflicer rode up to our| 
| pickets the next morning and told them he was | 
\alive then, and could talk. This is all we know | 
| of him. 

John Barry was on the same battle-field; one 
of his legs broken, and no one to give him help. | 
He sutlered all but death; no one came to his aid. 
Sailor staid by him and occasionally did all he | 
| could to attract attention to Barry, but no one | 
came. He finally came to the conclusion to send | 
him off to Georgetown, (over forty miles,) as a 
bearer of dispatches. He felt his pocket over, | 
and found an old yellow envelope, and a piece of | 
pencil. He wrote on it, “I am wounded and on| 
the battle-field,” and signed his name to it, folded 
it up about as large as a quarter dollar, put it in 
one of Sailor's ears, and tied his ears under his 
neck and told him to go. 

Sailor started right off, and the grass did not 
grow under his feet, and he did not salute any 
dog by the way—but in an incredibly short time 
made his appearance at the old home in George- | 
town. The family were all glad to see him, and, 
from his jaded appearance, concluded he needed 
| something to eat. But Sailor would not eat any 








| thing ; he was a bearer of dispatches, and he must | 


deliver them first. 


He did everything but talk, to let them know it. | mination that effectually 
He would stand on his hind feet, and put his paws | ever after. 
on them and howl; but they could not understand on . : 
that. I think it was the second day, the girl inj Ne incident in the course of the winter sports 
the kitchen said Sailor must be killed, he acted so |™de Will. quite popular. He was engaged one 
strangely. He would rub his head against her, and | noon recess with several boys in a battle with 
howl, and he was mad. A consultation was held | snowballs. The other boys had succeeded in get- 


to talk the matter over; and at this time Sailor | ting possession of the snow fort that stood 
rose on his hind feet and put his fore feet on the | wa on the 


shoulder of the daughter, and she told her mother | — before the school-house, and turned all its 
Sailor’s ears were tied down. She soon cut the | batteries upon Will. Nothing daunted, he stoog 
string, and found the note from John Barry in one | fire for some minutes, improving every chance of 
of his ears. They were astonished. They said if} a good shot at the heads that peeped over the 


= ——— a message he would probably take one | fort, till, getting tired of a play where the fun was 
ack. 


They went in the parlor; Sailor followed, and | all on one side, he made a rush at the walls of the 
sat down and watched their proceedings with | little fortress, evidently determined to take it by 
eager eyes. They wrote a note on white paper,|storm. The boys inside had been making y 
telling Barry they would send him aid as soon as | dozens of hard, round balls and laid them alon 
possible ; folded it up and put it in Sailor's ear, | the breast-works in readiness to throw while th J 
and tied his ears down and told him to go. But} . am A a 
he lay down on the floor, the picture of despair. | continued the fight, and Will. conceived the ideg 
What was the matter? Was it = color of yd capturing all the ammunition and turning it 
paper? They would try him. hey cut the! against the enemy. So sudden was his onset that 
—- — “ ay spe and » act ona a | the stripling garrison fell back amazed when he 
loyenveloe, folded it wp neatly and pt iin i sprang upon the minic parapet, and gathering wp 
He did not wait to be told the second time, but | their snowballs as fast as he could, Master Will, 
started off instantly. He was off over forty miles | soon swept the fort and held ix all to himself, 4 
again, and in a short time was on this great bat-| company of larger boys standing at a distance 
tle-field, looking for John Barry. He had been! j9q4 watched the whole proceeding, and when they 


ach bem _ a Ma eed Lie wrt Ae | saw this last master stroke of military genius they 
But Sailor was not discouraged at all. He shouted three times three for Will.’s success, 
started with the greatest energy to find Barry. | After this he went by the name of ‘‘Gen. War. 
a -_ a pes -~ he eS and | ren.” 
abused while on his search. ut he kept on pa- rey) 9 . 
tiently, and at last he found him and lieeted | Wil.» bene wwe af short duration. He 
the letter, and staid by him until he was removed | went out from us under cipcumeagances more mel- 
to this city. He is now at a teamster’s camp near | ancholy than creditable to himself. The poor boy 
this city, and they would not take his weight in| had never enjoyed at home any proper education 
gold’ for him, as high as the premium is now. 


in th lities of Tife, much less i igi 
If all those standing on two feet, who have been re NTE SE Ly US SE SE TD 
of the Gospel. 


vage llion, were 
Sena Sa ae ee MM a" ne dag hn was nied te Ss pee, od 
have been ended long ago !—Washington Daily | the schoolmaster had missed a pair of rubbers 
National Republican. | only the night before, it was natural that he should 
associaté them in some way with Will. He care- 
fully marked in his journal the day of his loss, 
SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. pane waited for developments. Nearly a fortnight 
| passed before Will. was seen again. As soon as 
wn 2008 whines éo suaiwe. |he appeared the schoolmaster cross-examined him, 
We love toisdtindtinons. jand in a few minutes elicited a full confession, 
Who died our souls to save; Will. had stolen the rubbers, and his father was 
We love to sing of Jesus, | Wearing them at home. He was sufficiently terri- 
Who Sanyo St ihe grove. | fied at the representations of the master to prom- 
j|ise amendment for the future, and to return the 
rubbers next day. A good many of us thought 
the matter should have ended there, but the 
master judged it best to expel him, and poor Will. 
was ignominiously sent home. T. B. 


protected little “Sep” 











And in the hour of danger 
We'll trust His love alone 

Who once slept in a manger, 
And now sits on a throne. 


Then let us sing of Jesus 
While in this world we stay, 
And hope to sing of Jesus 


Throughout eternal day. ———+or- 


GREAT VICTORY. 
Our brave boys on the banks of the Potomac 
have gained another glorious victory. It was not 
tor far from Bunker Hill, and thus our gallant sol- 
For the Companion. diers have earned another right to inscribe that 
WILL. WARREN. battle-field on their flags. We know it will excite 
Will. was not one of ‘‘our boys.” He was an | the patriotism of all our young readers to hear of 
outsider. The teacher had been turned out of such a victory as this. Think of the capture of 
school in his district, and his parents, rather than |more than 3,000 prisoners, 15 battle flags, and 5 
have him at home, sent him down to No. 2. He _ Pleces of artillery. In addition to all these the en 
came with a snuff-colored patch on one knee and | €™y lost 4,000 wounded and 500 killed. Our boys 
a drab one on the other, boots that must have be- | fought splendidly, afd the bravery and general- 
longed to two different owners in some former ship of Sheridan were all that could be desired. 
day, a cap with hound ears, a bob coat out at the | Gen. Early commanded the rebels, and while he 
elbows, and no shirt. | was encamped near Bunker Hill Sheridan attacked 
For the first day or two little notice was taken | the rebels in the rear with all our forces. Early 
of him by the schoolmaster, and he sat alone in was completely surprised, yet his men fought with 
the corner where he had first placed himself, be- | # courage and resolution that deserved a better 
The action began at twelve o'clock ani 


ing privileged as a visitor to sit still, and see as | C4uSse. 
At length, moved more by hu- | ended at five. The artillery thundered and the 





For those who here confess Him 
He will at last confess ; 

And faithful hearts that bless Him 
He will for ever bless. 








much as he chose. | 
manity than by any sense of obligation to teach | musketry roared incessantly for five hours. Our 
the ragged young stranger, the master questioned |men charged fiercely up to the enemy's guns. 
Will. as to his attainments in the rudiments of Hundreds of them fell mortally wounded. They 
science and literature. He proved toJerably pro- | Were brave men, fighting in a good cause, and 
ficient in the ‘‘a b, abs,” and this, considered with | their heroism has made them immortal. 4t 
the fact that he was thirteen years old, ranked|length, when the lines were only two hundrei 
him at once in a class by himself. Accordingly, | yards apart, Gen. Sheridan ordered his reserved 
after this he was summoned upon the floor in due ‘cavalry to charge. This they did with cheer up 
form, and put through his exercise by the teacher |0n cheer, and nothing could resist their fier 
or one of the older pupils twice every day: onslaught. The enemy fled in the greatest cor 
Will. had an interesting face, and showed as | fusion, and the ground was covered with thet 
much smartness as any boy of his years, and his| guns which were thrown away in their haste. 
progress in the acquaintance of his schoolmates | Gen. Sheridan has well earned the promotion 
was as rapid as his progress from ‘‘ab” to ‘*baker.” |a brigadier generalship in the regular army, which 
After the novelty had worn off a little, and it had|the President’ has just given him. Our loss 
ceased to be a joke to bother him about his| were heavy, and will amount to 3,000 killed ant 
shabby dress, the boys began to fraternize with | Wounded. Yet these heroic fellows suffered ant 
him in their rough way. He was allowed the | ‘ied for their country. Theirs was a noble - 
privilege of being pelted with snowballs, with the |to die, Let us ever be thankful that they did no 
right to pelt back again as best he could; he was | die aaa and that God granted us through the? 
admitted into the chain at ‘“‘whipper-snapper,” | Sufferings such a splendid victory. 
(though generally put upon the end,) and had a 
place in the ring when “‘pizen” was played, and THE LITTLE THIEF. 
in due time he enjoyed all the chances of prefer-| “While residing in Philadelphia,” said the go 
ment at ‘‘morrice,” ‘“thornaway,” ‘‘hi-spy,” and | Jsaac T. Hopper, ‘I had in my yard a ae 
‘one old cat.” In all these Will. showed spirit | Which bore most excellent, fruit. ae vert 
7" og ae | yard and that of one of my neighbors was 4 Ve 
and a disposition to guard his rights that would | high fence, with sharp iron pickets upon it. Nor 
have done credit to much higher birth than his.!I did not put those pickets there. I don't‘? 
A younger brother came to school with him a few | prove of such things. Well, one year, when te 
days; a little fellow, considerably less prepossess- | Pear tree bore very abundantly, there happer 
Borg . to be a girl belonging to my neighbor's 
ing in appearance than himself, and when some of who was as fond of pears as I was myself, and! 
the small boys undertook to impose upon him 


saw her several times climb the high fence, 3 
Will. chastised them with a suddenness and deter-{ walk carefully along between the pickets, u% 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





pach OVET 


ays . | 
Se day I called upon my young friend, with | 
aia of the nicest pears I could find. 
“ ‘Rebecca,’ said I, ‘here are some fine pears | 


’ 

— ‘did not know what I meant. I explained : 
Rebeca, I brought these pears on purpose for | 

2, I wish to make thee a present of them, as | 
a thou art fond of them.’ 

‘J don’t want them, sir.’ 

«Ah, but thou dost, Rebecca; else thou 
dst not take the pains almost every day to 


| ty 
oul 
oye would not take the pears, and I used | 

: ore eloquence. 

ea! pee I, ‘thou must go and get a 
tasket for these pears, or I shall leave them on 
" carpet. I am sure thou must like them, or | 
hou wouldst not climb such a high and danger-| 
ysfence to get them. Those pickets are very 
sharp Rebecca; and if thy feet should slip while | 
thou art walking along on the fence—and I am} 
yery much afraid they will—thou wouldst get hurt | 
g great deal more than the pears are worth. Now, | 
thou art welcome to the fruit; but I hope I shall | 
not see thee expose thyself any more so foolishly. | I 
But perhaps thou hast taken the pears so long | 
that they seem to belong to thee as much as they | 
belong to me. So I do not wish to blame thee | 
any more than thy conscience does. But, pray | 
look out for those pickets. They are dangerous. 
[ would have them removed, only I am afraid the 
jandlord would not like it. Thou art welcome to 


m 


the pears, though, and I will bring thee a basket | to 


full every day.’ 

“The little girl did not steal any more pears ; 
and I venture to say she was sufficiently rebuked 
before the end of the pear season, for I remem- 
bered my promise, and carried a basket full every 
morning.” 





A RUSSIAN ICE-HiLL. 


A Russian ice-hill is a very popular, cheap, in- 
nocent, healthful and funny amusement. 





season had not yet properly arrived before I left 
there. The ice-hill at Irkutsk was elevated by a 
scaffolding of timber about twenty-five feet high, 
on the surface of the river in front of the city. 
An inclined plane, made of planks, upon which 
water is poured till a sufficient coating of ice is 





produced, runs off from the raised platform in an | o¢ 


angle of twenty degrees. Steps made along on 
both sides of the plane reach a platform or land- 
ing sufficiently capacious to accommodate twenty 
or thirty persons with rude seats of plank, and a 
strong railing to prevent accidents. Up these 
steps swarm a living stream of both sexes, who, 
ariving at the platform, take their regular turn 
to commence the descent, regulated by police 
officers to prevent accident or confusion. Arriv- 
ing at the platform, and seated or lying upon | 
suall hand-sleighs, down this inclined plane they | 
rush like lightning till they reach the surface of 
the river, where there is a clear, wide track fenced 
off and scraped smooth, and cleared of all irregu- 
larities, along which, with the impetus received in 
coming down the hill, they glide for several hun- 
dred yards. 

Along on each side of this icy track stand the 
spectators to witness the sport, and laugh and 
shout at the mishaps, the upsettings and spillings 
that frequently occur. Around and on all sides 
are sleighs, with their fair loads of furred and 
rosy-cheeked dames and damsels, with their lovers, 
suitors and gallants, all making themselves as 
agreeable and as happy as possible. The sport 
of riding down the hill here was mostly indulged 
in by the common pee I did not see either 
nilitary men or fashionable ladies engaged in it, 
though I think it is a favorite amusement among 
the upper classes in Western Russia. 

Near this ice-hill was cleared a wide double | 
track for a race-course, of near a mile in circuit, | 
upon which all the fast nags, fast men, and hand- 
some women ride and race in their sleighs, which 
was really a very gay and pretty sight, and well 
worth spending an hour after dinner in witnessing. 

The Angara closed opposite Irkutsk on the 








e opposite the pear tree. Then she would clear of ice, and full of water fowl.—Collins’; Then he looked in; then around again, seemingly 
fill her basket with fruit, and carry it Voyage down the Amoor. 


| the other day, when the name of a young lawyer 
| of good talents and promise was mentioned, upon | 
which the elderly gentleman said : 


;ter county, and just as I was about returnin 
: | home he said to me: 


| ever was one. 
| speaking to but once.’ 


ow he should like to come and live with me. | 
He said he should like it well. 
any one had any claim upon him 
|orphan. He replied, ‘No.’ | 


and have it all settled. 
were all arranged, and he soon returned to live | 
with me. 
| our district, the committee, who was a clergyman, | 
|came to me with the inquiry what I was going | 


trade.’ 


‘He'll not be contented. He loves his books too! day long.” 
well.’ i: 


finally said to Johnnie: | 
would I will help you.’ 


i u f had no means, after being fitted, to take him > . a Aes the > cove 
T missed seeing the ice-hills at Moscow, as the a, ’ g ’ | the trap on the grass; then he lifted the cover a 


you had better learn some trade.’ 


| time. 


and I am not ashamed to call him my boy.” 


fact may not be lost; that at least one boy has be-| thus he tempts one to go nearer and ne: 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


{ in doubt whether it was safe to venture farther. 
But at last he walked into the trap, nibbled at the 
ear of corn, the cover fell, and he was a prisoner! 

Now, before I tell you what became of him af- 
terwards, I wish to say that I have seen more 
than one boy and girl who seemed to me very is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
much like that squirrel. When I see a child be- | This is derived chiefly trom the food we eat; but if the food is not 


ac : a | ginning to be a Little disobedient to parents, be- | Preperly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
That is one of my boys. rause he thinks it pleasanter to have his own way | quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 


oe vhole syste ers. The bs «od will irritate the 
“Yes.” was the reply, *“T have understood so.” than: te obey them; whee I bear a. boy using duced, the whole system sutters. The bad blood will irritate the 


heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupety the brain, will obstruct 
I . “ — * j 3 
he elderly gentleman resumed : Some twen-| w ords which, though not the worst, perhaps, that | the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
years ago I was visiting my brother in Worces- 


might be spoken, are such as he would feel un- | of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
8) willing his parents should hear; when I learn that | be predisposed to disease. 


i 3} 3 s only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
| a girl does or says things, when out of sight of} It #8 om . : 
fi ; duh | ~ : Bate sa known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 

Don’t you want a boy! | her mother, which would grieve that mother’s | {\O')* : 


i i T ZING AGENT over dise s been brought to light. 
ak fee ado i s good ong ; heart, then I think—that girl, that boy, is picking — a <saieeeiians gatmeam 
’ y brother, ‘I've got one, 1 there) up the decoys which kave been dropped by a be- | ie hig A acini 
I've got a boy that doesn't need ing very different from little Johnny Ray, for he | !§ & PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF IRON, 
did not wish to harm the squirrel; they are pick- A New Discovery in Medicine, 
ing up the shining grains which the great trap- A New Discovery in Medicine, 
setter, who is the evil one, bas‘made to look very | that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
_ me.) inviting to the young and thoughtless, and strown | blood with its 
I asked him if| about the entrance to a place where he hopes to Virat Princrece or Lire Erement, IRON. 
—for he was an} make those dear children his prisoners forever. 
The little squirrel could hardly be blamed, for 
he could not think, as you can, and the corn was | Tue Peruvian Syrup 
sweet to his taste. So the beginnings of sin may | tafuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
| be sweet to you, but you know to what they lead. | Tne Peruvian Syrup 
He went, and matters | Johnny took up his trap to carry it home. He | Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 
| could hear the imprisoned squirrel scratching and | Tue Peruvian Syrup 
| struggling, in his fright at being shut up in that | cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases. 
| strange, dark place, and before he reached home Tne PERUVIAN SYRUP 
he began to feel some misgiving about keeping | guitds up the broken-down constitution, 
the poor little fellow tHere. Tue Peruvian Syrup 
‘*I almost wish he was back in the woodland,” Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complai 
said Jobuny to his sister Maud. Tun Peruvian SYRUP 
“Well, so do I; I'm sorry that he should be Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy, 
there in that box, when he has been so happy all Tan Dasceuin Benue 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
Tur Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrcep 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 


ste | 
+ | 

SPEAKING BUT ONCE. | 

Two gentlemen were riding together in a hack, | 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 


“I took the boy; and after he had been with | 
e three months, attending school, I asked him 





Tue Peruvian Syrcpe 


indi : . Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
“Finding afterwards that a gentleman in — 


Vorcester county pretended to have such a claim, 
told the boy that he had better go and see him, 


“One day, at the examination of the school in 


do with that boy. ~| 
“OY said I, ‘I suppose he will learn some | 





‘* ‘He oughtn’t to do that,’ said the committee. 


*‘T mean to let him go!” said Johnny. 
QO, that will be nice!” cried Maud. ‘But do 
s } | you think he could find the way from here ?” 
***Wouldn’t you like to fit for college? Ifyou, ~ *I'm afraid not; but we can go back to the 
woodland gate.” 

And back again they went. 


i] 
‘These few words set me to thinking, and 1| 


‘Johnnie said he would like it very much, but he | Johnny set down 
Pamphlets contaming certiticates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, 
We select a few of the names to show the character of 


) 
! 


0 ’ : ’ little way and looked in. The squirrel put his 
“* Well,’ said I, ‘if you do not wish to study, |. 


nose to the opening, and thrust out one of his 
| pretty, slender paws, as if begging to be let out. 


the tes- 





‘Johnnie selected a trade, and I found hima) Johnny opened the trap-door. The squirrel | timonials: 
| good master in L , with whom he served his | sprang out, and was off in a twinkling, never Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 







ov. Warren Burton, 
y. Arthur B. Fuller, 
y. Gurdon Robins, 


Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. H. Kendall, M.D, 
W. R. Chisholm, M, i)., 


| stopping to look back till he was safely up in a 
| walnut tree, and then he perched on one of the 


‘‘Finding that he kept at his books at the close 














his apprenticeship, 1 said to his master, ‘If you| branches, giving his tail a whisk, as if he would i, Sees ee, Saenger tary 
. ° ° + } = 2 re . Sta g, Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
will take hold with me we will send that boy | say, ‘I will never be caught so again.” Rev. Ephraim Nute, Jr., Abraham Wendell, M.D. 
through college.’ My proposition was agreed) ‘But the great trap-setter, of whom I have told| — Kev: 30s Hs clineh, Sit Chilton, Mi, De, 
to. After a year or two in the high school John-| you, is not so willing to let precious souls go out eta tema sed ee wa, a 
>, . > H ° ° a. Vv. ELONP) am, don ae anis, Lsq., 
nie was admitted to college, and in due time| of his snare, when he has once caught them. Rev, 8. HoRiddel, Thomas A. Dexter; Keg. 
graduated with credit to himself and his friends,| Look out, carefully and prayerfully, for his de- Rev. P. C. Headley, Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 
| ° y - Rey. John W. Olmstead, Hon, Peter Harvey. 


coys. He tries to make little sins appear quite = Aa , si staan ail " 
. - 5 . gar There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony o 

armless; he makes mm very attractive. 

harmless; he makes them very attractive, and) oo) nen as thane, nd thet & a veuenen, tania, 0 henemrel 

d a. hich! << be arer to | thousands where other remedies have failed to yive relies, and in- 

come an educated, highly respectable and promis- | destruction. Our Lord has taught us to pray, | valids cannot reasonably hesitate to yive it a trial. 


ing young lawyer, because he was known as a boy! ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
who didn’t need speaking to but once! 1 know this} evil.” And the voice of Wisdom to everv child 
young man well, and I regard him with great) is, ‘My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
esteem. Nor do I believe he will ever be left to} not.”—Uncle Paul’s Stories. 

disgrace his kind benefactors. Will you not try| 
and be like him ?—Congregationalist. | 


Boys, I have written these few lines so that this 





FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 401 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists. 
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When Singing Schools are Opened, 
THE VALUE OF SECONDS. 








- : . F q f THE BOOK UNIVERSALLY CALLED FOR 
‘‘Memorials of the War” contains the following ae 
i i ™ y Je itche 
instructive anecdote of the late Gen. Mitchell, “The Harp of Judah ;” 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN who was well known as an eminent astronomer, in|, BY L. O. EMERSON, 


addition to his other merits. Price $1,38. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wash- 
ington Street. 39—lw 





An oflicer with whom he had business to trans- 
act reported himself at a later hour than had been 
named for the interview : 

“Sir, you are late,” exclaimed the general. 

“Only a few seconds,” responded the officer. 

“Sir, I have been in the habit of computing the 
value of a hundreth part of a second,” retorted the 
general. 

The subordinate felt the rebuke and was silent. 
| The difference of a few seconds affects the move- 
| ments of earth, and sun, and stars; and affects 
| often as really the fate of armies and the destiny 
| of nations and individuals; and that, too, in our 


| interests future and eternal, as well as present. 


FAMILY DYE COLORS. 
(PATENTED Oct, 13, 1863.) 
SAVING OF 80 PER 





| 
| 
| 
| 
LITTLE SUE. | 
Pleasant smile and kindly words; | 
Gentlest eyes of blue; 

Carol sweet as summer birds; A 
Loving little Sue. BLACK 
| BLACK’ FOR SILK, 

DARK BLUE, 


CEN,T. 
LIGHT BLUE, 
FRENCH BLUE, 
CLAKET BROWN, 


Busy fingers all the day, 
Willing fingers too; 
Footsteps eager to obey ; 

Useful little Sue. 


DARK BROWN, 
LIGHT BROWN, 
SNUFF BROWN, 
For Dyeing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, Kid 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all kinds 
ot Weariug Apparel, 
CHERRY, 


CRIMSON, 
DARK DRAB, 





Ready tears for others’ woe, 
Blessings like the dew; 
Whispers falling soft and low; 


LIGHT DRAB, 
Thoughtful little Sue. 


FAWN DRAB, DARK GREEN 

LIGHT FAWN DRAB, LIGHT GREE) 
MAGENTA. 

For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 

cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced irom 








Trusting heart to Jesus given, 
Loving, earnest, true; 





| 





night of the 18th January, 1857, with the tempera- | 
ture twelve degrees below zero. 
remains open so much longer than other water 
courses in Siberia over which we had been riding 
for a month past, and even when the whole sur- 
face of the lake from which it flows is frozen over, 


Why this river | 


Garland bright laid up in heaven; | the same dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Happy little Sue. | Howe & Stevens’ Famity Dye Cotors,— The Famity Dye | dye with perfect success. Directions in English, French and 
| CoLors manufactured by those well known chemists, Howe «& | German, inside of each package. 
Stevens, 260 Broadway, are Mm general demand throughout the | . 
country. This is just what might be expected, when the beauty, | MAIZE, 
permanence, purity and general excellence of the dyes is con- MAKOON, 

















+> | 
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} CATCHING THE SQUIRREL. 





PURPLE, 
ROYAL PURPLE, 





. sidered. They are no less econonncal than excellent; can read- | ORANGE, - SLAI E. 
Johnny Ray had set a trap in the woodland for | ily ve used by every family ; a few hours any material or gar- | PINK, poirg ee 2 +n ERINO, 
squirrels. | ment can be colored to any hue desired, and in a style not SCARLET, VIOLET, 


equalled by any dyeing establishment in the land. The demand | LEATHER, 


The ‘‘woodland” was a large lot, of many acres | 


is worthy of investigation. It cannot be because | v ¢ for the Family Dyes is constantly mereasing.. Once tried they be- 
of the rapidity of the current, for other rivers are | of land, covered with beautiful trees, most of, come indispensable, o~aw 
frozen over which are quite as rapid, and even the | which were walnut. The squirrels loved that 





Angara itself, at points lower down, is frozen, 
where the current is even more rapid than it is at 
Irkutsk. We must, therefore, account for this 
phenomenon in some other way. The Angara is 
the sole outlet to a large body of water—Lake 
Baikal—which is fed by many rivers; it is’ also 


fed by innumerable springs, and, besides, many | 


warm springs are said to be submerged, which 
are connected with volcanic action beneath the 
surface of the lake, which is fully attested by the 
fact of large quantities of asphaltum being thrown 
up from the bottom; or it may be a natural result 
Where large and deep bodies of water have but a 
narrow and confined outlet, that when the sur- 


face becomes frozen, the deep water being much | 


warmer than the surface,.and protected from the 
cold atmosphere by its shield of ice, the escape 
water would not be below freezing-point. Con- 
sequently, it, would -have to be some time ex- 
posed to the atmosphere before it would become 
cold énough to congeal. 

There is a large space just at the outlet of the 


e, where the river forms, which I was informed 
Never froze... This open space.is sending up vol- 
umes of vapor, and innumerable ducks and divers 
are sporting there the whole winter, while there is 
not a drop of uncongealed water to be found else- 
This water extends for several 
I passed the lake and its 
Outlet three times during the winter, and found it 


where in Siberia. 
miles down the ‘river, 


PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
Wooster, OHIO, May 20, 1863, 
Sirs,—Having had occasion to use Perry Davis’ Pain Killer in 
my family tor the last five years, I am pleased to acknowledge 
its beneficial effects in évery instance. Feeling confident that it 
was this medicine that saved my child's life, when attacked with 


place. It was a home fora great many families 
|of them. Johnny thought he would like one of 
the sprightly little things for his own; and as it 
{was in the spring, when there were no nuts on 
‘the trees, and when it might be supposed that the 
| squirrels had eaten up al, or nearly all, their win- 
ter’s store of provisions, he thought one of them 
| might be tempted by a nice yellow ear of corn to 
go into his box-trap. He set it in the woodland 
one fine afternoon, and having dropped a few of 
the bright grains of corn about it for ‘‘decoys,” as 
he called them, left it there. A large rock stood 


their house. In cases of emergency there can be nothing better; 
at least I have always found it so, and I find it to be generally 
known and esteemed. 
Yours respectfully, 
Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 


H. P. McKeenan, 
89—2w (22) 





te A DOWN TOWN MERCHANT, having passed several 


Cramp Colic, itis a pleasure to me to recommend it as a good | 
family medicine, and one which every tamily ought to have in | 


For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over ot! (with many 













valuable recipes,) purchase Hlowe & Stevens’ ise on Dyeing 
and Coloring. Sent by mail on receipt of pric 0 cents. Man- 
ufactured by HOWE & STE Ns, 
260 BROADWAY, Boston, 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally. 26—smeop 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND I ROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $15 AND 
SOMETHING FUR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING MoneEy with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


$25. 





cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CU., 
li—ly 28 Water Street, Boston, 








not far from the place, and behind it he could 
creep up quietly now and then, to see if his trap 
was sprung. 


sleepless nights, disturbed by the agonies and cries of a suffering 
child, and becoming convinced that Mas. WINSLOW's SOOTHING 

x | SyRuP was just the article needed, procured a supply for the 
Two days passed, but no squirrel was caught. child. On reaching home, and pa re his wife ed what he 
On the third day Johnny asked his sister Maud to had done, she refused to have it administered to'the child, as she 
go with him to look at his trap. They approached | was strongly in favor of Homeopathy. That night the child 
it very carefully, keeping behind the rock, and passed in suffering, and the parents without sleep. Returning 
then Johnny, taking off his cap, peeped cautious | sn ii eistemplating another sleepless night, the mothe: 
ly through a crevice. An exe amation of joy al- stepped from the room to attend to Posi sabes haany and left 
most escaped him; but he checked it, and with a the father with the child. During her ab he administered a 
motion of his head hushed his sister and beckoned __ portion of the Soothiag Syrup to the baby, and said nothing. That 
her to come and look, A bushy-tailed little fel-| night all hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the 
low was nibbling the scattered grains near the! morning bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the 
open mouth of the trap. They watched him al- | sudden and wonderful change, and although at first offended at 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
| FOR THE HAIR! 
| FOR THE HAIR! 
| Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian Plant, 


| KAKALI. 


| It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTa and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful lururiance and color through life. 

One application wél/ keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
| preparation. : 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove ail Dandrusy keep the Scaip Clean, and the 
| Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 


| 


| 


| 





most breathlessly. He finished eating the decoys, the deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, 


ae Ps and suffering, crying babies and restless nights have disappeared. 
and lifting up his head, looked around. They A single trial of the Syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby, 


could see his bright eyes. He gave a hop or two | and overcome the prejudices of the mother. 35 cents a bottle. 
toward the trap, and again dooked about him.! sold by all Druggists. ' 35—4w 


| It tains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
ITIS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 56—Lyis 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








| ‘Like skedaddled, or gobbled up,” suggested 
| Edward. 

| ‘The worst ones strike Edward’s fancy at 
| once,” remarked Susie. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 29, 1864. 
— ***Out on a raid, or making a reconnoisance;’ 


Terms of the Companion. ‘ 
” , how quickly every one catches the force of those 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a . ae 2 ‘ 
year, strictly in advance. expressions !” said Miss Ray. 


When payment is delayed beyond one month; ‘You remember, aunt, the wit who, upon being 


from the commencement of the subscription year, | wounded by a cannon ball, remarked, “That came 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


| so soon that I hadn’t time to flank it.’” 

“‘A large proportion of our military words are 
taken directly from the French. Some have be-| 
jcome Anglicized somewhat in pronunciation. | 
But my watch warns me that our conversation 
: ; must close. We will resume the subject to-mor- | 
g, drawing out a piece of paper from her a a 
‘ ‘ Pa row, as military words are so much in use that ' 

pocket with a roguish face, ‘‘please pronounce | filiogg* : ‘ 
Ake wie Gian @ | any thing in regard to them cannot fail to interest | 


Miss Ray took the scrap and made a laughable | you. Good night.” Mus. 2. P. Bonney. | 


attempt to pronounce it, then passed it to Ed-| 
ward, | 
‘‘Duoterpsichoreanclogoptimists,” spelled Ed- | 
ward, laughing. ‘*Well, that would puzzle a lin-| 
° , ‘ Pen “are THE BIRD’S SONG. 
guist. Where did you find it, Susie? 


‘In one of Barnum’s advertisements, and two | 10 } 
Out in the beautiful sunshine, 


gentlemen are called Duo— something. What | And this is its happy song: 
. 9” | “This world is o’erflowing with beauty, 
does it mean, aunt? | And life is a glorious thing; 
And O, what a rapturous duty, 
To sit in the sunshine ard sing; 
Or, up through the clear, glowing ether, 
To fly on bright, buoyant wing.” 


For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


‘Dear auntie,” exclaimed Susie, at their next 
meeting 








VARIETY. 





A little bird sits by my window, 
Singing the whole day long, 


*T cannot tell you. 


It is a conglomeration of | 
musical terms. 


It reminds me of the dull boy | 
who always depended on the bright little fellow | 
above him in the class to pronounce all the hard | 
words for him in a whisper before he spoke them | 





A little bird sits by my window, 
Singing the livelong day ; 

Out where the bleak rain is falling, 
And this is its cheerful lay: 





| *A storm-cloud the blue sku Ss now cover, 
aloud. One day he stumbled over a word that | The sunshine’s beneath its dark wing; 
. . | But, patience! it soon will be over, 
even his smart little prompter could not pro-| So 'll cheerily, eheerily sing; * 
Te ss 9 | I'm sure there's no use in complaining, 
nounce. ‘Skip it, 


he whispered. ‘Skip it,’ | 
drawled ott the dunce, in such honest stupidity | 
that master and scholars roared.” 


For murmurs no pleasures may bring.” 


A beautiful lesson, sweet birdling, 
I've learned from thy’ sweet, blithesome song; 
My restless heart ceaseth to murmur, 


of 1 : ” And throbbeth more trustful and strong; 
remember to have read, some years since, My days may be sunny and cheerful, 
remarked Miss Ray, ‘‘the following news item: Wise pees #:etneoe oe barat 


Or, marked by wild tempests, and fearful, 
And the blue sky beam never again; 

But whatever they be, I'll be cheerful, 
And sing both in sunshine and rain. 


pea : : , : 
enows anal rms ; ' : : 
mcnowski Poniatowski was found lying this morn ne 


ing upon the floor in his room at the Adelphian, | 
° ° . . . of 
quite dead, with a long word sticking in his | 
throat.’ A printer’s blunder had transformed | 
sword into word by omitting the S. An exchange haere ‘ . 
y “4 ©"\home the family dinner; and the finest chop or | 


copied, gravely adding, ‘‘No doubt the unfortu-| cutlet could never tempt him to poke his nose in- | 
nate man was trying to pronounce his own name. | side the basket. 
No wonder such a long word stuck in his throat.’| Bruce attended little Georgie and Kate to the | 
There are few long words in English. school-house door every morning, and then took | 
his own time to come home, unless he was told to | 
hurry. 

‘lam as hungry as a dog,” thought Bruce, as | 
he came trotting down Arthur Street. ‘‘I wonder | 
‘if [ could make my master understand it if I went | 
into the oflice. He is quite knowing, for a man.” | 
| So Bruce trotted into the office quite at his | 


| 

| 

| 

‘The Count Thaddeus Kosciusko Sobeiski Blu- | 
| 

| 


AN IMMORAL DOG. 


Bruce was as trusty a dog as ever was seen. 
He would take a line to the grocer and bring 








Six sylla- 
bles are about the limit we reach, unless we bor- 
row from the Greek or Latin some compound like | 
this advertiser's. Both the Greek and Gothic lan- 
guages have the power of 
words, 


forming very long 
Here is a German word, for instance: 
‘Morgendammerungshandelmacherrechtsoerderb- 


muhwandering.’ ‘This is the German equivalent 
for a word used by Aristophanes, of fourteen syl- 


lables, meaning, ‘Meanly-rising-early-and-hurry- 


ease, and snuffed about in various corners until | 
he came across some cracker crumbs, which he | 
| made quite a parade of eating. 


‘Hungry, are you, old fellow?” said his kind | 
| 





what glory should I get to myself, a great, strong 
steed, by killing a poor, weak child, whom my 
kind master trusted to my care? I should add 
the meanness of treachery to the guilt of cruelty. 
No, sir; I am not ashamed to spend my strength 
for the pleasure of the weak.” And he walked 
on as softly as if the proud ox had not taunted 
him. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER NOT ABROAD. 


Several years ago, when the efforts in behalf of 
the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association were at the 
height of activity throughout the country, Mrs. 

was one of the local agents to collect funds 
in our town. In the prosecution of her labors she 
called at a comfortable looking dwelling in the 
outskirts of her district, and the head of the fam- 
ily being absent, she addressed the ‘‘lady of the 
house” in an eloquent appeal in behalf of the 
association. To her surprise she was asked— 

‘‘Why, who is Mr. Washington ?” 

Astonished at discovering such density of igno- 
rance on the part of a well-to-do woman, in this 
land of enlightenment, Mrs. ——— briefly but 
forcibly recapitulated the leading events in Wash- | 
ington’s career, and his claims upon his country’s 
gratitude, in recognition of which, as she ex- 
plained, an effort was being made to raise funds 
to prevent his home from passing igto the hands 
of strangers. But the answer showed that, not- 
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PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS 
MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATIO, 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the lars. 
the United States and Canada, but within the past ig" 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, ge" 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London andl, 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. _ 


MBS. 5. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hat 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita bess 
glossy appearance. It never fails au 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color 
THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 








THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND Bray . SUMBER 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSaMyy, 
is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dregs 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, bea _—————— 


ut 
fresh the Hair,rendering it soft, silky and glossy, anya 
it to remain in any desired position, e 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN R 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal, yo 


toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance ine «Qver the s 
ed is truly wond . Ait cleanses the Hair, removes aj) dap, ay co 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 1: wil] prevent ay may 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and yajy low pass 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. te 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S ppeared to 
WORLD'S py arope 7m! 
low the bu 








withstanding the efforts of the teacher, the student 
of history didn’t yet see the point. 


‘Well, ma’am,” said the latter, ‘I should like} 


very much to help that good old man to keep his | 
om if I could afford it, but the fact is, that we | 
,aint yet paid for ourn !” 

This cogent argument ad hominem was too 
much for the benevolent agent of the society, who 
immediately beat a retreat for some locality 
where the schoolmaster was abroad. 





—+>r 
BOY FIGHTS IN VIRGINIA. 

The boys in some of the towns in Virginia have 
decided opinions upon the present war, and ex- 
hibit them in quite a decided manner. 
paper correspondent writes: 


A news- 


It is said that the boys of Martinsburg, Va., 
divided into two parties, have declared war 


against each other, and the following is the man- | 


ner of their conducting belligerent operations: 
On the one side are the ‘‘aristocrats” and on the 
other the ‘‘plebeians.” They spend hours in the 
collection of spikes, big nails, and sharp stones, 
and in the manufacture of slings. When one or 
the other party is ready they hold a council of 


war and agree upon an offensive movement in| 


force, and sally out to the attack. These fights 
occur both night and day, and are quite fierce in 
their character, it being not unfrequently the case 
to hear of some of the combatants receiving severe 


wounds. When neither the Union nor rebel troops | 


occupy the town these boys take possession of it, | 


HAIR’ RESTORER 











pund mast & 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. nd shrivelle 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, Mii. s funeral 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW yor red lare wa 
5l—lyp 8 . 
—~-— Bike afiery fi 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERy jeed and yé 
OF THE AGE. Ae de 
gidae. 
Docror Kennepy, oF Roxsury, Masg,, a rted | 
a 
Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds g Temedy sn 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, q “Madness 
FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON Piypi; f"n0 Money 
2 bottics are ~epenet cure a nursing sore mouth, life is throw 
1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the ff : 
2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 7 Sailors ar 
2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the 
| and stomach. , — themselves 
| #%to5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas MM for all. So 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes, } : 
2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotchy tain, whose 
among the hair. A 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores, hastily lash 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm, for the re 
2 or 3 bpttles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case ‘ 
| rheumatism. gasping ar 
| or4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. hic 
| 6 or8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrotula. heat, W 
| 1 tod bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- Often he g 
| Sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has bee 
| caused by canker inthe stomach. with a fain 
1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
| 1to2bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of th again from 
| bowels. - 
| 1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys, daringly v 
4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 
| 1 tod bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al. The raf 
| Ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an exery- ‘ 
| ciating disease. a) onthe cr! 


| By tollowing the directions in the pamphlet around each bott}e, do: 
and by a judicious application of the SALT RHEUM out sheere 0 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OLNT MEN, by the he: 

| every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cance y 

that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Mano- he is folle 

factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Kor 









p , ‘ter. “Well, y ‘aithfi 
ing-to-the-tribunal - to-denounce-another-for-an-in- master. W ell, wr are too faithful Bi dog to 
Saath f-a-l . ; , -; want for any thing;” and he patted him on the 
rac « -a-law-c “0 be +-exX “te -— 3 - . 

rac om of-a-law-concerning- the -exportation - of |head. ‘I haven't a crumb here, and there is no 


figs. | telling whether the cook will give you any thing 
‘Twenty-two words in English,” remarked | until after dinner.” 
Susie, ‘but what advantage is there in having | A bright thought came across the indulgent | 
| ~ . on master, so he wrote on a slip of paper for the | 
one long one instead of twenty-two! | “up . ” 
: | butcher, ‘‘Please give my dog a three-cent bone. 
| ‘*Now run to the butcher, and give him that, 


“Writers in these languages can extemporize a 
word at’ any time which will exactly hit their! Bruce.” 





- . ” 
meaning. 


‘‘And stun it, too,” added Edward; “I never | 


could survive many such words.” 


‘‘Another word of Aristophanes has seventy-| 


two syllables, and there is a Sanscrit word of one 
hundred and fifty-two. Most of our new words | 
are brought into the language either from the | 
Greek or Latin, for scientific purposes, yet they | 
seldom get into the dictionary.” 

Edward laid by the dictionary with a sigh. “I 
was going .to look for the meaning of Barnum’s 
what-is-it? that Sue carries in her pocket.” 

“Try to find the meaning of tenpenny nail in-| 
stead.” | 

‘There is no such word here, Aunt Rosa.” 

*‘And yet that word has been in constant use| 
for two hundred years. Can you tell what it} 
means ?” | 

“O yes, for once I am wiser than your favorite | 
work,” began Edward, fluently. ‘‘Why, a ten-| 
penny nail is—is—a—why you have seen them;' 
they are very large nails.” | 

Miss Ray and Susie both laughed, while Ed- 
ward, coming to a full stop, scratched his head | 
with a puzzled air. 

‘Penny is the word you are defining, I mean as! 
applied to the nail.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I see the point, not of the nail, | 
but your poser, Miss Ray, what does it mean?” | 

“Miss Ray must refer you to Mr. Marsh, and | 
he will tell you that sixpenny, eight and tenpenny | 
nails are nails of such a size that a thousand of 
them will weigh six, eight or ten pounds.” 

‘That is curious, I kinder thought, as we girls | 
say, that I knew before,” said Susie. | 

“Penny is probably a contraction of pound. | 
All great events,” continued Miss Ray, “intro- | 
duce new words, or make half forgotten ones sig-' 
nificant, or give force and beauty or power to 
new phrases. How many words once unknown 
and unheard in every day talk our terrible war | 
has made familiar !” ' 


Away the dog trotted to do his errand, as usual, 


|sprang from. If the little tyrant should try to 





and was well pleased with the result. 

It came to be a very amusing thing to see the | 
dog come every day for his order to get a dinner | 
with; and the butcher understood it so well after | 
a time, that he only threw the paper aside, gave | 
him the meat, and charged it on his book. 

“If one scrap of paper will buy me a dinner,” 
reasoned Bruce, ‘‘why won’t another?” so he| 
made a business of snatching up a bit in the street | 
whenever he felt hungry, and trotting off to the | 
butcher's with it. Consequence—a pretty long | 
bill for three cent bits when the next quarter day 
came. Grave charges were made against the 
honesty of Bruce, and on investigation the whole | 
affair came to light. Though fairly convicted of | 
forgery, in view of various extenuating circum- | 
stances, no arrest was made; and I cannot say | 
but Bruce rather rose in the estimation of all who | 
knew him, by this rather unlawful display of his | 
cuteness. 


-——_—_—_+or 


THE OX AND THE HORSE. 


The Germans have many beautiful fables; | 
among them is this, from which the elder boys may | 
learn how to deal with their little brothers, and | 
with playmates younger and weaker than oon 
selves ; 

A huge ox, walking along the road with a heavy | 
tread, met a gay horse with a very small boy on 
his back. The child was guiding him with the, 
bridle, while he stepped very softly, as if afraid of | 
hurting his little rider. The ox stopped in front | 
of them, and cried out, in his most unmusical | 
tones, 

*O, shame on you! a great, strong, spirited 
horse, as men call you, letting a tiny fellow like 
that rule over you! You have not the spirit of a 
sheep, and are a disgrace to the noble family vou 


mount my back, I'd soon throw him off. Id toss | 
him into the air with my horns, and trample him 
under my feet when he came down.” And he 
cast a look of terrible scorn on the noble horse. 

**Fleetfoot,” as the horse was called, did not 
hang his head and paw the dust, as it ashamed to | 
be caught in business beneath his station. Not 
he. He raised up his fore foot, threw out his 
broad chest, and bending his neck like a war- 
horse, asked, 

‘But suppose, sir, I should follow your advice, 








| bury, Mass. Price $1. 
and act so boldly that the women and old men| For sale by all Druggists. 14—lyis oe 
(who are generally the only ones left behind) fear | joy 
them more than they do the soldiers of either side. FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. “Hold ! | 
So belligerent have these boys become that an} . a — seat —— rit fi a4 — ae on his place 
= whe Ngee . old to our customers for very much under the present ruling 2 
a oo = — a pre with old | jrices, NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., and with 
Sabres, bay onets, and even loade rearms, 3i—3.w 75 Hanover Street. deck: he 
’ 
——_+o+—___—_ 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. raft, and 
CONUNDRUMS. SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who conten. Mi billows | 
How could Methusaleh have been the oldest| piste replenishing thelr ibrarias are kindly vised wo ve met HM 
man when he died before his father? Ans. Enoch | the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 
was translated he plan I have of laie adopted, of giving a trade discount “Tha 
7 Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending mt ‘ k 
Why was the death of Charles I. preferable to | thewrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to it- ‘Than 
> 9 | Vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege 0 A 
the martyrdom of John Rogers? Ans. Because rewurning any books they choose to reject after an examination. str 
” ° , ~ This new feature of trade commends itselt to all our Sabbatt H 
a cold chop is better than burnt steak, ‘ school friends, and 1 am constantly supplying libraries on thi His hai 
What is that which supposing its greatest | principlein all parts of New England. burning 
breadth to be four inches, length nine inches, and| °*— HENRY HOYT. 9 Coxuwutit. bung in 
depth three inches, contains a solid foot? Ans. @OULD & LINCOLN A 
A shoe. : gras 
: . > ON faint st 
What man has most business on earth? Ans. redler armagt thee visapertn seh pam 
A gardener Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR 1HE FAMILI so glad 
ae ‘ either of Which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of tht It 
What was Eve made for? Ans. Adam’s Ex- — ee eee PO are in 
Y, LESS ; or, Spiritua ruths Familiar 
press Company. Exhibited in their Relations to’ Christ. By Samuel Hopkin: water’ 
What stone should have been placed at the gate| “xi poe he gio having 
of Eden after the expulsion? Ans. Adamanitine. | at ag ee! ey By Nehemiah Adams, Ti that tl 
What kind of sweetmeats did they have in the | RELIGIUUs PROGRESS § Discourses on the Development he had 
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Thy i ; THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Futur . 
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HOW ENVY WAS PUNISHED. 


Near a certain farm, long ago, three children 
were playing on a grass mound—a little girl and | 
two boys. After they had played for some time, | 
the girl, who was the youngest of them, found a| 
deep hole in the ground—so deep that she could 
not see the bottom of it. Stooping down, she 
thrust her hand into ity and shutting her eyes, 
cried out, in fun: ‘*‘Put something in the palm of 
an old beggar, and an old beggar shall not see.” 
No sooner had she said the words than a large 
silver button was placed in her hand. When the 
other children saw her good luck, they were fit to 
burst with envy, and the eldest of them, stooping | 
down, thrust his hand into the hole, too, and said; | 
‘*Put something into the hand of an old beggar, 
and old beggar shall not see ;” for he hoped to 
get something at least as good as the little girl 
had got, if not better, indeed. But no; far from 
it. When he drew his hand out again, he only 
found he had lost the use of it, and what was 
more, never recovered it again, for the elf, who 
hated envy more than any thing in the world, had 
given it a squeeze.—Arnason's Icelandic Legends. 





A surty Irishman went into the telegra 
office at Springfield, the other day, and earnestly 
called out: ‘I want a clane shirt sent by tele- 
graph from Worcester, immediately!” He was 
referred to the ‘‘clothes line telegraph.” 


Wuar is the difference between a duck with 
one wing and a duck with two? It is merely a 
difference of a-pinion. 
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